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ART IN COINS. 



By Charles M. Skinner. 



/£! HE tendency of men to beautify what they 
^-J hold in use or estimation is strikingly illus- 
trated in the money of civilized nations. For 
purposes of barter mere strips of metal cut in 
regulation lengths and stamped with an official 
mark of genuineness would answer our purpose. 
It was the official stamp that led to the introduc- 
tion of art into coinage, for it was easy to make 
such a stamp artistic; and when, to further indi- 
cate the official source and national character of 
metal money, the heads of rulers, symbolic figures 
and suitable emblems were struck upon the coin, 
the artist's opportunity was given him. Hence, 
we find, that coins and medals furnish a clue to 
the artistic condition and progress of a people. In 
classic periods the die sinker shows an art as sub- 
tle as the painter's, as bold as the sculptor's, and 
akin to both, and his reliefs have clearness, force, 
and simplicity. In cycles of mental, social, and 
political deterioration, the coins reflect the rude- 
ness, coarseness, and poverty of the times. 

The history of coinage is too extensive to 
touch upon in a brief paper, and it will suffice to 
say that coins have been wrought of almost every 

substance and in 
every shape. Gold, 
platinum, copper, 
brass, bronze, silver, 
pewter, tin, lead, 
iron, nickel, alumin- 
ium, porcelain, clay, 
glass, pith, wood, 
ivory, coal, shell, 
beads, feathers, 
quills, paper, leather 
and stone are among 
the substances that 
have passed current, 
and beside circular 
planchets there have 
been metal plates, squares, ovals, bars, beads, 
spheroids, bullets, nails, rings, and forms like keys 
and knives. These erratic forms are not common, 
for most of them are not merely inartistic but in- 
convenient as well. 

The huge copper dalers struck in Sweden in 
the last century are types of ugliness and cum- 
brousness. They are copper plates, square and 
oblong, about a quarter of an inch thick and 
varying in area from 
two square inches 
to two square feet. 
Jevons, the political 
economist, mentions 
one that more than 
covers the bottom 
of a wheelbarrow. 
Coin, to be useful, 
must be portable, 
and of a size and 
shape to make it 
easily handled, and 
the circular form 
seems to have been 
in all times most popular as receiving less wear 
from circulation than a bulky or angular piece 
would suffer, and occasioning less friction on 
pockets and purses. 

I think that a revival of numismatic art is 
about taking place. It would be strange, indeed, 
if such common and necessary things as coins 
should remain unimproved when the artistic spirit 
is so rife as it is now, when prosaic industries are 
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developing poetic attributes, when we see new 
meaning in the often ridiculed lines of Emerson : 

LeDd to barrows, trays and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance. 

The decorative artist can find much help from 
a collection of good coins ; suggestions as to color, 
figures and heads worthy of adaptation and en- 
largement. Only a few days ago I saw some 
medallions and carvings in which had been wrought 
some of those august heads that we find on the 
drachmae of ancient Grecian states— heads of kings 
and gods; and some recent examples of Doulton 
pottery bear, as their most conspicuous decoration, 
enlarged copies in relief of heads from Greek 
Coins, including a profile of Alexander the Great 
and a head of Apollo. 

The Decorator and Furnisher alluded 
recently to the lack of strength and appropriate- 
ness in certain medallion heads painted in panels 
and friezes in imitation of verde antique. Bronze 
was well enough imitated, but the heads and 
trophies were not in accord with the numismatic 
character of the decoration, because the painters 
had not sought proper models for their work. 

The exquisite simplicity that marked the 
money of the ancients has but recently been ap- 
proached in modern coinage. Too many modern 
coins are overloaded with ornament and tell too 
much , with their figures, legends, coats of arms, 
and symbolry of one kind and another; but a 
better and purer taste is coming in and simpler 
and more beautiful designs are constantly appear- 
ing. 

Comparing the crown piece of some petty 
German state in the past century with the modern 
dollar of some South American republic, we find, 
as a rule, the truest art, best drawing, clearest 
legend and design, and best adaptation to use in 
the latter. Indeed, I am not sure that the designs 




SECOND BRONZE OF LUC ILL A. 

on the best modern coins are not as well adapted 
for decoration as those of antique Roman pieces. 

Modern coins, however, are patterned more 
closely on common models than those of Greece 
and Rome. The only goddess who figures on them 
is Liberty (and a precious hard time of it she has 
been having on American currency for the last 
ninety years), while the portraits of reigning mon- 
archs are so faithful that we feel a contempt for 
them and take envious pleasure in dragging the 
originals down to our merely human level. The 
kings of Greece and emperors of Rome were either 
of more heroic mould or their mint masters would 
have us think so, while the reverses of their coins 
are full of suggestions to the decorative artist. 

There are gods, heroes, soldiers, nymphs, lions, 
bulls, eagles, chimeras, wolves, dolphins, dragons, 
owls, peacocks, altars, lyres, masks and garlands. 
Here is Victory descending with a wreath to deck 
a conqueror. Here is Apollo waking the melody 
of his lyre. Here is Athene, spear in hand, as if 
taking flight for Agamemnon's camp before the 
walls of Troy. Here is Leda on her swan, as we 
find in the scarce little drachma of Camarina. Here 
are the griffins of Chios and Teos, whose legiti- 
mate descendants have become ferruginized in 
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many a piece of modern iron work. Here is the 
Heraclean athlete strangling a lion. And here, 011 
the beautiful tetrad rachin of Syracuse are the 
head of Proserpine and the plunging chargers of a 
conqueror. 

Many decorative suggestions thus offer them- 
selves to those who view coins from an artistic 
standpoint. The coins of Rome called *' imperial 
bronze," while less beautiful than the intaglio-like 
work of the Greeks in their best period are bolder 
and as interesting. The decorator who contem- 
plates any form or adaptation of antique ornament 
would do well to examine them. 

He is decorating a church, for instance: here, 



ready to hand, is Pietas sacrificing at an altar, 
and for a not inappropriate companion piece there 
is Beneficence offering alms. He is decorating a 
court room : here is iEquitas holding the scales. 
He is painting a frieze for an exchange, here is 
a chain of types : Peace holding her olive branch 
and horn of plenty, or extinguishing the torch of 
war; Mercury, with cap, staff, and talaria, sym- 
bolic of the mail, express and telegraph ; Concord 
extending her hand to Strength ; Liberty wearing 
the Phrygian cap and brandishing her sword or 
planting her standard ; Fortune with her over- 
flowing horn of fruit and flowers, standing beside 
a vessel's prow ; Fecund itas, emblematic of earth's 
fruitfulness ; Moneta, goddess of cash, with scales 




TETRADRACHM OF SYRACUSE. 

and heaps of coin, or with the three chiefs of the 
Roman mint who superintended the copper, gold, 
and silver coinage ; Plenty, bearing sheaves of 
grain or offering from her abundance to the popu- 
lace; Ceres, decked with wheaten wreath and 
laden from the harvest. In a library, museum, or 
gallery of art, panels or friezes might be adorned 
with such heads as those oL Philip, Alexander, 
Vespasian, Titus, Galba, or gods and heroes in 
whose faces we find calmness, wisdom, dignity and 
strength. 

Though the artistic range of our modern coin- 
age is limited, it presents many appropriate and 
well executed figures. The heads on the bronze 
coins of the French republic, the figure of Britan- 
nia on those of England, and the devices on many 
European, South American, and even Asiatic coins 
are tasteful, well drawn and vigorously executed. 
French designers are in demand, and their devices 
have been applied to the coinage of many coun- 
tries, especially those pi South America. Samples 
of their work are seen in the drawings herewith 
presented ; a current coin struck for use in Cochin. 
China, and bearing a figure like that of Liberty 
Enlightening the World (as if she had seated her- 
self while waiting for her pedestal to be built) ; a 
two-sou "token of confidence," struck in Paris in 
1791,. when France was snowed under with paper 




COIN OP ANTIGONU8. 

money ; a rare and handsome trial piece for two 
sous, designed by Rogat in 1848 (experimental 
pieces are often handsomer than those selected 
by the authorities) ; a two centavo piece of the 
Argentine Republic, desijpied by Oudine, and a 
Venezuelan centavo, the latter, however, drawn by 
the English mint artist Wyon. If the decorator 
adds medals to his artistic resources, those re- 
sources are practically without limit. 

It is not to our credit that the coinage of the 
United States is so deficient in beauty. For the 
past fifty years the Goddess of Liberty pictured on 
our silver has been trying to break her neck by 
looking over her back. It is time that she gave 

up this unhealthful 
practice. Compare 
her with the seated 
France on the Cochin 
China piece, and the 
seated Liberty on the 
confidence token, and 
see how little she 
gains in good looks 
by her suicidal effort. 
Our dollar has been 
somewhat improved 
of late, and our five- 
cent piece still more 
so. Our three-cent 
piece is not bad, but there is no reason for its ex- 
istence. It was called into being for the purpose 
of buying three-cent stamps, and the disappearance 
of the stamp will probably lead to the disappear- 
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ance of the coin. A 
petition signed by 
prominent artists is 
now before Con- 
gress, calling on that 
body to institute an 
artistic reform in 
the metal money of 
this republic, and it 
is earnestly to be 
hoped that some 
heed -will be paid 
to the document. 
Many of the pattern 
pieces struck at the 
United States mint for consideration by Congres- 
sional coinage committees, and most of the medals 
issued from the same source, are creditable pieces 
of art work, but this fact makes the inferiority of 
our coins the more deplorable, for it shows that 
good designs are not used when offered. It would 
be better if politicians did not mix in affairs call- 
ing for the exercise of taste or the possession of 
culture. The average Congressman may be a good 
law-maker, but his artistic tastes are not noto- 
riously elevated. Details of coinage should be regu- 
lated by the director of the mint, and he should 
have competent artistic advisers. 

Perhaps in the American coinage of the future 
the plan adopted by many Roman emperors, and 
one advanced in England by Charles I. and pro- 
posed again by Sidney Smith, will be carried into 

effect : namely, the 
embellishment of 
coins with reliefs com- 
memorative of im- 
portant events in the 
country's history. 
Germany has, for 
centuries, done this, 
issuing medallic pieces 
as monuments of na- 
tional victories, royal 
marriages, great re- 
ligious movements, 
coronations, ratifica- 
tion of treaties and 
the appearance of comets ! A dozen five-franc 
pieces of various design have been struck in dif- 
ferent Swiss cantons to celebrate the successes of 
local schiltzencorps. Our paper currency is orna- 
mented with historic designs, but paper is perish- 
able, while great events pictured on our gold, 
silver, bronze and nickel would carry our history 
down to future ages. Rome transmitted some of 
her history, and Bactria recorded all that we 
know of hers by this means. The discoveries of 
America by Norsemen and Spaniards, the explora- 
tions of Cabot, Pizarro, Cortez, De Soto, Hudson 
and Champlain, the landing of the Puritans, the 
settlements of Virginia and New Amsterdam, the 
Indian wars, the re- 
volution, the decla- 
ration of independ- 
ence, the Mexican 
infelicity, the abo- 
lition of slavery: 
these subjects are 
as worthy of bronze 
record as the a- 
chievements of a 
shooting club or an 
emperor's wedding 
anniversary. 

. Those who have 
never attempted to 
form a coin collec- 
tion may perhaps be daunted in the effort by 
considerations of cost, but an interesting cabinet 
may be formed for a moderate sum. Dozens of 
Roman coins are to be had for less than one 
would pay for current specimens of Sandwich 
Islands or Liberian coinage, and a drachma of 
Alexander the Great will cost no more than the 
ten-centime piece coined this winter for the repub- 
lic of Andorra. Rarity, not age, makes the value 
of a piece. The coinage of -ancient Rome was far 
more profuse than that of modern Italy. Auction 
sales of coins are held in New York on an average 
of once a fortnight, and the collector who aims to 

secure artistic coins 
or who desires to 
secure the coins of 
given periods or given 
countries, has abund- 
ant opportunity to 
obtain what he 
wishes. Only pieces 
that are in excellent 
preservation are 
worth keeping, and 
if they are not found 
in one sale they are 
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future one. A collection should be kept in velvet- 
lined drawers or trays, where they may be spread 
out and where they will not scratch one another. 
They should be assorted according to age or 
country, and they should be cleaned only by 
applying soap and water with a soft tooth brush, 
rinsing in warm water and drying. Cleaning, so 
called, with scouring sand, acid, alkali, sharp- 
pointed instruments, and the like, is barbarous. 
The delicate sculpture of a coin suffers from such 
treatment as a painting would. Above all, no 
attempt should be made to remove the hard, 
glossy patina of ancient copper, for not only 
would the piece be irretrievably defaced, but the 
color is one of its most beautiful and characteristic 
features. 

For the use and enjoyment of artists, designers, 
numismatists, and antiquarians, coin collections 
should form part of the contents of every art 
gallery and museum open to the public. The mint 
collection in Philadelphia is almost the only one 
of importance in this country that the public is 
admitted to, and even that, although exhibiting 
the history of the United States coinage, is less 
extensive than certain private collections, for not 
a few of the 100,000 collectors in this country have 
splendid cabinets. 

In Europe the public collections are well 
chosen and magnificent in scope. Almost every 
city with an art gallery has one or more coin 
collections. Those of Paris, London, and St. 
Petersburg are well known ; Madrid has one of 
84,000 pieces, and Vienna has one that numbers 
nearly 100,000 specimens, of which over half are 
Greek and Rbman. New York is big enough, and 
its interests are diverse enough and alert enough 
to make the formation of a numismatic cabinet 
advisable. Our Metropolitan Museum directors 
might think about it. 



THE DAVILLIER COLLECTION AT 
THE LOUVRE. 



By Theodore Child. 



SHE Louvre Museum has received a most 
precious gift in the collection bequeathed 
by the late Baron Charles Davillier. I frequently 
saw this collection when it adorned M. Davillier's 
home in the Rue Pigalle, but for want of space it 
was not seen to great advantage nor was it dis- 
played with a view to flattering the eye and ex- 
citing the wonderment of the visitor. M. Davillier 
lived with his treasures, used them as documents 
in his antiquarian researches, had them now on 
his writing table and now in a cupboard, so that 
one hardly realized the richness of the collection. 

Now, at the Louvre it is arranged with great 
taste in a vast room so that it has the aspect of a 
sumptuous amateur's cabinet. On the walls are 
five marvelous Flemish tapestries of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, representing the "Resur- 
rection," the "Entombment," the "Apparition of 
Christ to Mary Magdaleine." Another piece repre- 
sents a lady, seated, holding a falcon and receiving 
the homage of a gentleman ; this curious tapestry 
is of the beginning of the sixteenth century and of 
Burgundian origin. 

Then there is a "Crowning of the Virgin" in 
the form of an altar screen, the cartoon of which 
is attributed to Membing. A gothic inscription 
gives the date: "Actum armo 1485." This ex- 
quisite piece is known amongst European amateurs 
as the "Queen of Tapestries." It was discovered 
by M. Davillier in Spain. 

Beneath these tapestries are hung some His- 
pano-Moorish bowls and plates with metallic re- 
flections and iridescences. M. Davillier, completing 
the^ researches of M. Riocreux, was the first to fix 
definitely the origin of this faience which used to 
be attributed to Italian potters. The potters of 
Monstiers, Marseilles and other southern places, 
owe their posthumous celebrity to M. Davillier, 
whose volumes on the subject have done much to 
complete the history of ceramics. Italian majolica 
ware is represented by many rare pieces. One 
bowl is the only known product of the manufac- 
ture of Ravenna. Another rarity is a fragment of 
a Faenza plate dated 1475. 

The terra cottas are hung on the lateral walls. 
A Virgin, standing up, with blue and white 
enameled vesture, is a work of the della Robbia 
school. A bust of the Madonna is a Florentine 
work of the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The bust of an Italian gentleman with his hair 
falling over his brow is a specimen of Venetian 
plastic art, anterior to the Renaissance. 

The bust of a Roman emperor in Venetian 
bronze of the sixteenth century stands on a marble 
table in the middle of the room, and, around it, 
arranged in glass cases, are the treasures of the 
collection. First of all the pearl of the Davillier 



gallery, a bronze statuette of the Renaissance, for 
which he refused $6,000; the "Arion," by Riccio, 
the famous Paduan master ; then the statuette of 
"Perseus," attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, and a 
"Venus" of the Paduan school. 

The Davillier collection is certainly one to 
which we cannot apply the contemptuous remark 
of the brothers de Goncourt : "There are collec- 
tions of objects of art which betray neither 
passion, nor taste, nor intelligence, nothing but 
the brutal victory of riches." 

M. Davillier, on the contrary, spent his whole 
life traveling about Europe in search of treasures. 
Being an exquisite connoisseur he did not limit 
himself exclusively to the buying and possession of 
curiosities ; he studied them, studied the art and 
archaeology of them, and wrote about them with a 
science and erudition which have rarely been 
equaled. 

M. Davillier's principal works, which have their 
place in every specialist library, are : Histoire des 
faiences Hispano-mauresques, Histoire des faiences 
et porcelaines de Monstiere, Les porcelaines de 
Sevres de Madame Du Barry, Notes sur les cuirs 
de Cordone, Recherches sur Vorfevrerie en Espayne, 
Les Arts Decor utifs en Espagne. M. Davillier 
wrote the text of the large volume on Spain, which 
was illustrated by Gustave Dor<5 and published in 
all the languages of Europe. 

Gustave Dore" was constantly the traveling 
companion of M. Davillier in Spain, and many 
was the amusing adventure which both these men 
had to relate about their travels. I remember one 
ancedote which M. Davillier used to relate. One 
afternoon he and Dore" went to a village near 
Seville to make studies of character. 

The village had a very bad reputation and the 
inhabitants were mostly highwaymen, to use an 
old-fashioned term. In the evening after dinner 
at the inn the natives sang and danced for the 
edification of the strangers. 

Dor6 was delighted, but being himself an artist 
he wished to reciprocate and give the natives an 
idea of French popular dancing ; so he asked 
Davillier to play him something on the guitar on 
which instrument the Baron was very expert, and 
then Dore" went through all the figures of the most 
fantastic "cavalier seul," as executed at the Ely see 
Montmartre, and ended by dancing on his hands 
with his feet in the air. 

Alas ! his waistcoat pockets were full of gold 
pieces, which rolled all over the floor. "We are 
lost thought the Baron," turning pale. "We shall 
never get back to Seville safe !" But the highway- 
men were so delighted with Dore^s choregraphic 
talents that they picked up all the gold, returned 
them to him and accompanied him and Davillier 
to the gates of Seville in order to protect them 
against robbers! 
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UENETIAN art productions, like the city itself, 
reflects mainly the past, art, so to speak, 
having crystallized itself. The spirit of all its 
modern work is essentially retrospective, with no 
noteworthy departures from manneristic forms. 
Great ingenuity in modeling, however, with happy 
disposition of tints is to be seen in its ceramic 
ware, particularly plaques. 

The tints on porcelain are of the most delicate 
kind, reminding one by their gradations of colors 
in the lining of sea shells. They are invariably of 
the purest character, and have a depth about them 
which seems to come not wholly from the surface. 

Some dessert dishes deserve mention as at once 
tasteful and ornate. They lie low and flat," with no 
sunk center, but with curled-up edges, or appear 
as leaves mounted with stalks towards the stem 
that serve as handles. Fruit dishes appear as 
lettuce and other well-veined leaves, with a few 
cherries or grapes strewn on them. 

Other center dishes are mounted with actual 
figures from life, also in ceramic ware and colored. 
One center dish approaching to a square form, is 
held at its four corners by four nymphs, in a 
studiedly listless attitude. One ceramic jjlaque 
showing a land and water scene, has a boy planted 
on it rolling it up. He has not yet reached be- 
yond the border. 

The old Venetians' would appear to have had 
a great delight in giving drapery to other vases 
as a part of the ornamentation, a compliment to 
the rich textile fabrics which came from their 
looms, but which does not accord with modern ideas. 

We encountered a vase the other day adorned 
with designs peculiarly Venetian, and looking all 
the better because they were subdued, but the 
Italian owner, thinking they were not brilliant 
enough or required some violent contrast to 
enhance their attractions, had attached two rich 
red scarfs to the base and carried them up in 
curved form to the handles with which they were 
entwined. 



